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LXX. [Nichols* Illustrations of Literary History..]
SWIFT TO AMBROSE PHILIPS

October30, 1709.

SIR,

I WAS surprised to find in a letter from Mr. Steele that
you are now in London,1 and am at a loss whether public
or private business hath brought you over. Your coming
has spoiled a letter I had half written to send you to
Copenhagen. It was not laziness, spleen, or neglect that
made me omit acknowledging two of yours so long; but
downright sickness, which, after a year's pursuing, now I hope
begins to leave me where I am, in the country, cultivating
half an acre of Irish bog.2 The taste you sent rne of northern
eloquence is very extraordinary. They seem to have heard
there is such a thing in the world as wit and sublime, and
not knowing better, they supply the want of both with
sounding words. That which vexes me is the difficulty in
construing their Latin, and keeping my breath so long
between a relative and antecedent, or a noun and a verb.
I could match you with Irish poetry, and printed Latin
poetry too; but Mr. Addison showed it me, and can give
you the best account of it.

You are a better Bickerstaff than I; for you foretold all
the circumstances how I should receive your last packet,
with the honorary memorial of Monsieur I do not know
who. My Lord Wharton gave rne the letter: I went aside,
and opened it, and people thronged about me to ask what
it was, and I showed it his Excellency.3

1  Supra, p. 166.

2  As appears from his list of letters (Appendix III), Swift had re-
ceived one from Philips in May and another on 16 August; a third
from Philips crossed this letter, reaching Swift a few hours after it
was written.   In his account-book (Forster Collection, No. 506) under
August Swift notes that he suffered much from giddiness (supra,
p. 129, n. 2), but during that month and the next he was able to pay
many visits to Dilly Ashe at Finglas (su&ra, p. 42, n. 2), as well as to
other friends, and, as the items of expenditure indicate, spent more
time in Dublin than at Laracor.

3  In this casual mention of his presence at a viceregal reception
Swift hardly conveys the impression that he saw Wharton so seldom
or so distantly as he states in the " Memoirs relating to that Changeis father, who was Treasurer of the Stationers' Company, and who
